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rbitration is the most proper means to preserve peace. Instead of 

an appeal to force it is an appeal to justice. I know all that has 

been said, all that may be said, respecting the difficulty of consti- 
tuting a supreme international tribunal of arbitration. There is not 
a government which does not teach its people that recourse to force is 
forbidden, is culpable, criminal. And that which the governments 
altogether condemn, they themselves do. Why, then, is that resort to 
force which is not permitted to a people, when they are threatened or 
oppressed in the exercise of their liberties and rights, by their own 
government, — why is this permitted to that same government when 
there may be some doubtful danger of its being assailed in its honor or 
independence? How is it that justice should not have the same law in 
respect to governments as in respect to peoples, in respect to nations as 
in respect to individuals? If justice is essentially superior to force, when 
difference arises between states why not appeal to justice, instead of 
appealing to force? Shall it be impossible, then, to constitute an inter- 
national tribunal, before which shall be brought all differences between 
governments, before which shall be discussed all those questions that 
have a common interest to many nations? I do not believe it. 
EMILe DE GIRARDIN. 
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to act as Honorary Counsel. 
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time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 
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transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
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the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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The Outlook. 

It is impossibie to balance up the items for peace 
and for war and to say exactly how the account 
stands at the opening of the New Year. The in- 
fluences working both ways are too numerous, too 
complex, too intermingled to be dealt with in any 
mathematical way. There is no doubt that the cause 
of peace and goodwill, both in men’s thoughts and 
feelings and in the institutions of society, or rather 
in the changes taking place in these institutions, is 
stronger now than at any former time. Only those 
who disbelieve in the growing prevalence of truth 
and goodness will deny this. But in what does the 
gain consist ? 

There has certainly been much, during the year 


just closed, which was dark and unpromising. The 


miserable struggle in Cuba has continued, with no 


signs of decrease in its hatreds and its cold-blooded 
inhumanities, until recently, if there are any such 


signs even now. The war between Greece and 
Turkey has been fought. Though short, it caused 
the loss of thousands of lives, the wreck of many 
homes and the intensifying of an old racial feud. 
Greece was crushed and had to kiss the dust. Turkey, 
which has long been the synonym of unspeakable in- 
iquity, came out of the war with ‘‘ glory”, raised 
almost to the rank of a great power, and actually 
taken into the secret councils of at least one Christian 
nation! There have been, as usual, civil war and 
attempted revolutions in the Spanish-American coun- 
tries. Great Britain has had on her hands an ugly 
war, not yet ended, with the frontier tribes in North- 
western India, brought on by her own former unjust 
and unwise aggressions in those regions. The 
‘¢spheres of influence” in Africa have been the 
occasion of friction, which happily has not at any 
time become really threatening. The British forces 
have been fighting their way up the Nile, killing off 
natives, and reéstablishing lost British supremacy in 
those regions, —a supremacy originally acquired by 
methods unknown either to the sermon on the mount 
or to the decalogue. 

The strained condition of European affairs has 
continued much the same. France has determined 
to increase both her army and her navy. The Ger- 
man Emperor, defeated in one attempt greatly to 
enlarge the German navy, has been forcing the sub- 
ject again with all his ingenuity and imperial in- 
fluence. The British navy has gone on growing, 
and a determined effort has for some time been made 
to increase the British army and to introduce con- 
scription in the United Kingdom. The Triple Alli- 
ance continues. Over against it, the alliance be- 
tween France and Russia, long supposed to exist, 
has been officially announced to the world, its power 
for mischief possibly being increased by the secrecy 
which covers its specific provisions. Russia has 
been alert and aggressive. Her enormous military 
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development has not slackened in the least. The 
slightest resistance to it has been ruthlessly punished 
with imprisonment and exile, notably in the case of 
the Doukhobortsi. Japan has gone forward in her 
naval extension, by leaps and bounds, until she has 
quite frightened the other naval powers. 

The game of greed and grab has gone steadily on. 
Spurred on by England’s chronic example, Germany 
has lately taken to bullying weaker powers and her 
ministry have boldly announced that she proposes to 
grab her share along with the others. Poor, helpless 
China has been the object of attack, and the cloud of 
disturbance has suddenly appeared along the whole 
Chinese coast. What this new complication will re- 
sult in, the gradual partition of China, war between 
the great fleets, or only a spell of growling and snarl- 
ing, anda lot of diplomatic finessing, it is too early to 
say. 

Looking alone to these disturbances of the year, 
the prospect for the early coming of the era of good- 
will and peace is not in the least flattering. But 
there is another side. The forces which are working 
out the brotherhood of man have never been so in- 
telligently and persistently and widely active and 
influential as within the last twelve months. The 
Church, under whatever name, throughout the whole 
civilized world and in heathen lands, has enlarged its 
testimony against the wickedness and the unreason 
of war. The organized peace movement has con- 
tinued to grow and strengthen itself, in the number 
of its associations, in the power and usefulness of its 
congresses, in the number, character and influence 
of the men and women who have come into its 
ranks. The press, — whole sections of it perma- 
nently,—- has been with the movement as never be- 
fore. It has set itself, in Anglo-Saxon countries 
particularly, against jingoism, against aggressiveness 


territory, and against the stirring up aud intensify- 


and injustice towards native races, against greed of 
ing of international animosities. It has !aid a heavy 
hand of restraint upon the forces of hatred and dis- 
unity. It will do better still, but it has already done 
much. Commercial interests have continued during 
the year the declared foe of war. In the educational 
field, increased attention has been given to the right 
teaching of history. Arbitration, as a method of 


settling differences, has continued to grow in favor, 
a number of by no means insignificant cases having 
been thus disposed of during 97. The loxs of the 
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Anglo-American treaty, which was on the point of 
uniting for the first time two great nations in the 
bonds of a holy, disinterested friendship, was a heavy 
blow. But it resulted in making the cause much 
more vigorous and healthy and intelligent than it 
was before. The two nations, which are one in so 
many ways, are nearer one by inéelligent choice and 
hearty sympathy now than when the treaty was 
signed u year ago. The interest in permanent arbi- 
tration has also grown steadily and found ways of 
expressing itself in other countries. 

If we should attempt to express briefly the gain 
which the peace cause has made within the year 
1897, we should say that it consisted, not so much in 
the number of new adherents, as in a more intelligent 
grasp of principles, and in the growing conscious- 
ness in civilized society that these principles must 
prevail if social progress is to goon. We feel per- 
fectly sure, therefore, of the future; and in this 
hope, supported by the profound conviction that the 
‘ause is founded in truth and righteousness and that 
all the larger hopes of humanity, — nations and in- 
dividuals, — are dependent upon its triumph, we are 
ready and glad to continue to promote it by every 
means at command. 


*¢ Peace and goodwill wit: all the nations of the 
earth continue unbroken.” That was the note with 
which President McKinley began his recent message 
to Congress. It is not often that this sentence in a 
presidential message has meant as much as it means 
this time. Our peace with the other nations, for 
some time past, has not been a mere matter of 
course. There have been a number of points in our 
foreign relations where a little unwisdom or rash- 
ness might have plunged us at once into open hos- 
tilities. Within two years our relations with Great 
Britain, Turkey and Spain have been at times such 
us, under slightly modified conditions, would almost 
certainly have led to war. At not all of these 
points has the danger yet ceased. Our peace with 
the nations of the earth has been maintained and 
continues unbroken because we have had two Ad- 
ministrations which ‘* sought peace and ensued it.” 
A considerable number of our own people would 
have hurried us long ago into war. 
still clamoring for it. 


Some are 
But against these mischief- 
makers at home two presidents have defended us. 
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The result is that our goodwill, the goodwill of the 
nation at large towards other peoples, as manifested 
through the conduct of the national leaders, has 
kept us peace footing.” The President 
thinks we ought to be thankful to ‘‘a beneficent 
Providence” for this felicitous condition. So we 
ought. But we ought also to be grateful to good, 
sensible presidents. For under a reckless presi- 
dent it is not likely that even ‘a beneticent Provi- 
dence” would have kept us out of the iniquity of 
war. 

‘*A matter of genuine satisfaction is the growing 
feeling of fraternal regard and unification of all 
sections of our country, the incompleteness of 
which has too long delayed realization of the high- 
est blessings of the Union.” 

After these introductory thoughts the President 
gives his attention to a variety of subjects in detail, 
of which only those which are germane to our 
object can be here touched upon. A_ noticeable 
feature of the message is the large place given in it 
to foreign affairs, more than half the document be- 
ing devoted to these. Our nation is no longer 
isolated. Such a change in means of intercommuni- 
cation and interassociation has come about that we 
are in the closest touch with practically all parts of 
the world. It is cause for profound gratitude that 
our foreign policy under these new conditions, as it 
is outlined in this message, is to remain, as in the 
past, one of peaceful, friendly neutrality. 

As was expected, the Cuban question occupies 
the feremost place in the message, more than one 
third of the document being given to this subject. 
The President reviews the history of the present 
and the preceding insurrections, examines the in- 
timate relations of Cuba to the United States, states 
clearly our obligations as a neutral power to Spain, 
expresses his conviction that the new policy in- 
augurated by Sagasta is resulting in an improved 
condition of affairs in Cuba, and finally declares 
his belief that the time has come neither for the 
recognition of the belligerency of the Cubans nor 
for intervention upon humanitarian grounds. As to 
forcible annexation, ‘* that can not be thought of. 
That by our code of morality would be criminal 
aggression.” In closing his discussion of the 
question, he says : 

‘¢ The near future will demonstrate whether the 
indispensable condition of a righteous peace just 
alike to the Cubans and to Spain as well as equi- 
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table to all our interests so intimately involved in 
the welfare of Cuba is likely to be attained. If not, 
the exigency of further and other action will be de- 
termined in the line of indisputable right and duty. 
It will be faced without misgiving or hesitazacy in 
the light of the obligation this government owes to 
itself, to the people who have confided to it the pro- 
tection of their interest and honor, and to humanity. 

‘¢ Sure of the right, keeping free from all oftense 
ourselves, actuated only by upright and patriotic 
considerations, moved neither by passion nor selfish- 
ness, the government will continue its watchful care 
over the rights and property of American citizens, 
and will abate none of its efforts to bring about by 
peaceful agencies a peace which shall be honorable 
and enduring. 

‘© Tf it shall hereafter appear to be a duty im- 
posed by our obligations to ourselves, to civili- 
zation and humanity, to intervene with force, it 
shall be without fault on our part and only because 
the necessity for such action will be so clear as to 
command the support and approval of the civilized 
world.” 

The President’s wise, discriminating, high-minded 
and truly American position on this vexed subject 
has met with nearly unanimous approval on the 
part of the nation— except Mr. Hannis Taylor, 
whose advice is not followed, and some * intense 
Americans ” who are thirsting for somebody’s blood. 

Referring to the treaty for the annexation of 
Hawaii submitted by him to the Senate on the 16th 
of June last, the President reiterates his desire to 
see the treaty ratitied and the Hawaiian Republic 
made an integral part of the United States. He 
disavows all idea of ‘*any aggressive policy of 
absorption in regard to the Hawsiian group,” but 
believes that the logic of a long series of events is 
immediate annexation. ‘* Every consideration of 
dignity and honor requires” that the treaty be con- 
firmed by our Senate. While believing ourselves 
that the reasons against annexation outweigh those in 
its favor, we have not the least doubt that the Presi- 
dent is as thoroughly sincere in his judgment on 
this matter as in the matter of Cuba. The judg- 
ment of the nation is clearly divided on the subject, 
many of the best citizens being on opposite sides, 
und it is not at all sure yet that the President's 
opinion will prevail. 

On the subject of the Nicaragua Canal, the build- 
ing of which by the United States the President 
evidently favors, ie will make further suggestions 
to Congress when the Commission which is now 
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engaged in making surveys, estimating the cost of 
construction, etc., shall have made its report. 

In the matter of international bimetalism, the 
President earnestly hopes that the labors of the 
Commission, whose efforts have been thought by 
many to have signally failed, ‘‘ may result in an 
international agreement which will bring about 
recognition of both gold and silver as money upon 
such terms and with such safeguards as will secure 
the use of both metals upon a basis which shall 
work no injustice to any class of our citizens.” 

As to our trade relations with other nations the 
message states that Hon. John A. Kasson has been 
uppointed a special commissioner to negotiate with 
foreign countries desiring to avail themselves of the 
reciprocity provisions of the new tariff law. The 
negotiations are now proceeding with several gov- 
ernments. The President advises the enlargement 
and improvement of our merchant marine. ‘* The 
government by every proper constitutional means 
should aid in making our ships famiuar visitors 
at every commercial port of the world.” 

The message alludes briefly to the negotiations 
now going on in reference to the seal question, the 
result of which it is hoped may soon be reported to 
Congress. 

No passage in the message says as much in as 
few words as that relating to arbitration. President 
McKinley has put admirably into four sentences 
what he told the Mohonk Arbitration Conference 
Committee he would say. It is not unlikely that 
in the near future there will be such developments 
in the matter of an Anglo-American treaty that the 
President will send to the Senate a special message 
on the subject. For this further and fuller treat- 
ment, the declaration in the recent message, which 
we quote in full, is an excellent prelude : 

‘¢ International arbitration can not be omitted 
from the list of subjects claiming our consideration. 
Events have only served to strengthen the general 
views on this question expressed in my inaugural 
address. The best sentiment of the civilized world 
is moving toward the settlement of differences be- 
tween nations without resorting to the horrors of war. 
Treaties embodying these humane principles on 
broad lines, without in any way imperiling our in- 
terest or our honor, shall have my constant encour- 


agement.” 


January, 


The Annexation of Hawaii. 


Before Congress met last month it was considered 
certain that the treaty for the annexativa of Hawaii 
would go through the Senate with flying colors, 
possibly within a week after that body re-assembled. 
But when the Senate came together it was soon dis- 
covered that the treaty could not certainly muster 
in its favor a two-thirds majority of the Senators. 
Later a canvass showed that thirty-nine Senators 
were opposed to annexation. When Mr. Hoar 
presented to the Senate the petition of the native 
Hawaiians, signed by 21,000 or two-thirds of the 
whole number of pure natives, protesting against 
annexation, the effect both on the Senate and the 
country was such as to make it practically certain 
that the treaty will never come to a vote. 


The only way left, therefore, by which the advo- 
cates of annexation can hope to accomplish their 
purpose is through a joint resolution, as in the case 
of Texas. It is considered doubtful if even in this 
way the project can be gotten through the Senate. 
There is known to be much opposition to annex- 
ation in the House. In any event, the scheme can 
not now be railroaded through. Debate on it is, we 
think, sure to increase opposition, rather than 
diminish it, in both Houses, and debate is certain to 
arise when the subject comes up. Opinion through- 
out the country seems not very materially to have 
changed, tho doubt of the desirability of annexation 
is certainly stronger to-day than it has before been 
since President Harrison presented the first annex- 
ation treaty. The sentimental clamor for annexation 
is evidently waning. As this is probably the last 
opportunity we shall have of discussing the subject 
before it is finally disposed of, we deem it proper to 
rehearse the reasons given pro and con and to 
restate our position. 


The arguments in favor of annexation, so far as 
we have seen them, are these: 


Hawaii has asked to be annexed to this country ; 
we ought not to refuse to incorporate with us a 
people which desires to become one with us. 

It is the duty of the United States to extend its 
free institutions to other quarters of the globe 
wherever possible. 

The colony of Americans in Hawaii, now the 
rulers of the country, deserve our support in their 
efforts to preserve and promote American civiliza- 
tion, which they and their ancestors have planted 
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there. They can not long maintain it in present 
circumstances without annexation. 

The Sandwich islands are of great value to us 
commercially, and this value would be much height- 
ened by annexation. 

We need the control of Hawaii in order to keep 
our commerce free and unrestricted in all quarters 
of the Pacific. 

We need the islands for a coaling station and a 
centre of naval defense against attacks on our 
Pacific coast. 

If we do not annex Hawaii, Japan or Great 
Britain or some other nation will. The present 
government can not continue to maintain its inde- 
pendence. 

Japan is becoming a great sea power, is in danger 
of controlling the Pacific, and may sometime make 
«descent upon us. We must be forearmed against 
her by taking Hawaii. 

The *‘* logic” of our historical relations to Hawaii 
demands annexation. Very much the same as this 
is the ‘*‘ manifest destiny” argument. 

These arguments have been variously expanded 
and hammered in with all sorts of high-sounding, 
pious, ‘‘ patriotic” and scarecrow phrases. We 
know of no reason that has been given in favor of 
annexation which can not be reduced to one of these, 
unless we consider as a different argument the state- 
ment that it is the duty of America (the United 
States) to ‘‘expand” and ‘ take” anywhere and 
everywhere ** what we need (want).” 

The counter contentions may be briefly stated as 


follows 

Only a small portion of the population of the 
islands, less than 4,000 out of a total of 109,000, 
have expressed their wish to be annexed to this 
government. The native Hawaiians, more than two- 
thirds of them in a written memorial, protest against 
annexation. It is contrary to all the principles of 
our national life to force the great majority of the 
population into union with us without giving them a 
chance to declare their wish. 

The present government of the islands is an 
oligarchy, though in republican form, which came 
into existence in a revolutionary way with the naval 
aid of the United States. To annex the islands, in 
the interests of this commercial oligarchy, without 
consulting the rest of the population, would be ad- 
ding wrong to wrong. 

It is not the duty of the United States to extend 
its free institutions by methods which trample under 
foot the very principles on which our civilization is 
built. 

Commercially, annexation would be of advantage 
to the sugar-planters of Hawaii, by removing all 
tariffs at our ports. It would be of no appreciable 
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advantage to this country, which is naturally and 
always will be the chief foreign market for Hawaiian 
productions. 

As to the freedom of our commerce in all parts 
of the Pacific, there will not be the least trouble 
if we behave ourselves and show ourselves reason- 
able, just and fair towards others. 

There is no evidence that Great Britain or Japan 
or any other nation is secretly planning or intending 
to annex the islands if we do not. 

The idea that Japan has any purpose to attack us 
on our western coast is pure, even ridiculous fancy. 

The possession of Hawaii by some other nation 
would not in the least endanger us. No nation has 
the remotest intention of attacking us. If such 
were the fact, the greatness of our territory, the 
size of our population, the inexhaustibleness of our 
resources, render us practically invulnerable, cer- 
tainly inpregnable. 

We are and shall be even more capable of dicta- 
ting the independence of Hawaii than we have been 
in the past. Our simple word is all that is needed. 

Our historic relations to these Pacific islands point 
logically to independence and not to annexation. 
As to ‘*manifest destiny” that is a dark word of 
political sorcery, that may have any meaning which 
an aggressive ‘‘ expansionist ” wishes to give to it. 

The mixed population of the islands, with its 
various un-American characteristics, is at the pres- 
ent time entirely unsuited to United States citizen- 
ship. Annexation would occasion difficult and 
vexatious problems of government, especially since 
we have no system of colonial administration. 

Annexation would be the inauguration of a policy 
which would weaken our Continental security. It 
would require a large increase in our navy. Hawaii 
would have to be fortified and strongly garrisoned. 
In case of war, instead of being a defense, it would 
be the one weak point inviting attack. We should 
therefore be embarked on a system of naval exten- 
sion, which would not only be overwhelmingly 
expensive but would inevitably lead to entangling 
relations with the great naval powers. It would be 
the gateway for the final and full introduction of the 
system of European militarism, of which we are in 
no small danger already. The whole system of 
American civil and religious liberty would thus be 
imperiled before an all-devouring militarism, against 
which, until recently, our nation has always stood. 

Some of these arguments against annexation are 
of no great force, when taken alone, and can be 
answered with tolerable satisfaction by those who 
favor taking Hawaii in; yet the united force ot the 
several different contentions, especially the two or 
three last given, makes the case against annexation 


so strong as to be practically irrefutable. We very 
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much hope this view may prevail in Congress, in 
whatever form the subject may be brought forward 
after the holidays. We do not say that the time 
will never come when it may be right and expedient 
to make this group of islands a part of our domain. 
But at the present time it seems to us clear that it 
is neither right nor expedient, but unwise and dan- 
gerous from the standpoint both of our private 
national interests and of our great duty to try to 
bring the world toa higher standard of righteous 
and peaceful living. 


A Mongolian Invasion. 


In an otherwise able and admirable statement of 
the reasons for an Anglo-American Arbitration treaty, 
published in the papers on December 17th, Mr. 
William Randal Cremer, now in Washington in the 
interests of such a treaty, gave the following argu- 
ment for a federation of the Anglo-Saxon race, which 
we regret very much that he should have used in 
such a connection : 

‘There are strong arguments, however, for a 
federation of the Anglo-Saxon race, and I am glad 
to note that there are men on both sides of the water 
who are alive to the enormous danger that confronts 
both branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. As you are 
aware, the great supply of cotton, which your South- 
ern States used to furnish us with, was practically cut 
off by your civil war. It occasioned terrible suffer- 
ing in our cotton manufacturing districts, thousands 
of cotton operatives in Lancashire and Cheshire 
being reduced to misery and starvation. Being de- 
prived of the Southern supply, we turned to India, 
und since then India has supplied us with a large 
quantity of cotton. At first it was a very inferior 
grade, known as Surrat, which the operatives dis- 
liked to handle. It reminds me of a story John 
Bright told me. He said that during the cotton 
famine a good divine was invoking heaven for more 
abundant supplies of cotton, when one of the opera- 
tives called out: ‘Yes, Q Lord, grant our prayer, 
but please don’t send us Surrat.” These poorer 
grades have now given way to high grade cottons, 
und many factories have been transferred from Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire to Bombay and Calcutta. Per- 
haps it is unpatriotic, but capital is not sentimental. 
It found in India the raw material, and labor at a few 
pence a day as against fifteen to twenty shillings per 
week in England. As a result India is growing cot- 
ton, and Indian operatives are manufacturing it. 
But the great danger to which I alluded is the solid 
advances and growing power of the Mongolian races. 
America and Great Britain have taught them the 
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useful arts, and unfortunately the art of destruction. 
Having done so, they are meeting us on more than 
equal terms in the markets of the world. Their 
goods are overrunning Europe and America. The 
Japanese have entered our workshops and learned 
our trades, only to go back and produce goods at 
half the price that we can. They are also skilled — 
especially the Japanese —in the science of naval 
warfare. They build ironclads, make guns, and 
with their countless millions of population it will 
take the united energies of the Anglo-Saxon races 
to compete with the Japanese and the Chinese in the 
markets of the world, and prevent them from swarm- 
ing over the continents of Europe and America. Is 
not that an argument for a federation between the 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race —a federation 
that will arrest this rapid spread of the Mongolian 
races ?” 

Mr. Cremer does not put forth these considera- 
tions as a direct argument for a treaty of arbitration, 
but he evidently meant by them to remove ob- 
jections to a treaty on the part of a certain class of 
our Senators and citizens. Their dislike of Great 
Britain was to be quieted by an appeal to the dread 
of a Mongolian invasion. If the statement given in 
the citation properly reports Mr. Cremer, we regret 
very much that one who is working for the high and 
unselfish cause of arbitration and for ultimate peace 
between all nations, should have allowed himself to 
resort to a narrow, selfish, unpacific argument which 
smacks of political shrewdness of no high order. 
The sort of federation here argued for, if the argu- 
ment means anything, is both commercial and politi- 
cal. The commercial federation, if devised to keep 
back the spread of the Mongolian commerce, would 
have to have in it a prohibitive provision towards 
those races. Beyond that, any federation of Great 
Britain and the United States to ‘‘ arrest this rapid 
spread of the Mongolian races ” would have to be in 
the form of a defensive military alliance and a joint 
restrictive immigration law, the latter at any rate. 

Now, there is no possible connection between an 
arbitration treaty and such a federation as Mr. 
Cremer hints at. An arbitration treaty proposes 
simply to secure the peaceful judicial settlement of 
difficulties between the two nations; nothing more. 
In respect to all other matters each nation would be 
absolutely free and untrammelled. If the suspicion 


should go out that the friends of Anglo-American 
permanent arbitration had in view to bring about 
thereby an Anglo-American federation, in any sense 
against other nations, incalculable injury would 
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thereby be wrought to the whole cause of arbitration 
aud the peace of the world. The friends of arbitra- 
tion ought to keep strictly on their own ground. It 
is a strong, an unassailable one. To mix it up with 
other things is to weaken if not to ruin it. 

This whole fear of our Anglo-Saxon civilization, 
strong materially, intellectually and spiritually as it 
is, being overrun, overwhelmed and driven out of 
the market by Mongolianism is, in our judgment, 
ridiculously puerile. Instead of an ‘* enormous 
danger,” there is simply no permanent danger at all 
from it. Even the rapid spread of the Mongolian 
races has been shown to be largely a mere spectre of 
alarmists’ brains. If the Anglo-Saxon race has so 
lost its vigor that it cannot keep on its feet against 
these children of the Orient, without making a mili- 
tary alliance against them, shutting them out from 
our territories and the benefits of our civilization, 
and building a commercial wall against them, it de- 
serves to go down before them. 

We do not believe that the idea of any such anti- 
Mongolian federation between this country and Great 
Britain will meet with sympathy among the friends 
of arbitration in this country. They do not even 
like to see it used as an argument to decoy into line 
those whose hearts are against England. What they 
want is that the two English-speaking nations shall 
set an example to the world of their belief in the 
high virtues of the method of arbitration as a perma- 


nent means of adjusting all international disputes. 
They want this method argued for and tried on its 
own merits, pure and simple. Whatever federation 
beyond this they might give their voices for would 
have to be of a purely pacific character and such as 
would not array other nations against us and us 
against them. The American advocates of perma- 
nent arbitration, however much they may wish to see 
the first great step taken with Great Britain, believe 
in the universal brotherhood of mankind, in the 
sisterhood of nations. They hold the great princi- 
ples of brotherhood, of international friendliness, 
coéperation and mutual service above all questions 
of temporary commercial advantage to one nation or 
race as against others. They want a permanent 
arbitration treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain. ‘They want it without delay. They 


mean to work for it until they get it. But they want 
one also with Japan, just as soon as they can get it, 
and they will never knowingly block the way. 

Perhaps we have taken Mr. Cremer too seriously. 
We are sure that he believes just as we do in this 
matter, in spite of the fact that this paragraph in the 
newspaper report slipped from him. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The arbitrators of the Behring Sea claims made their 
award on December 22, and sent copies of it to the Do- 
minion government, the United States government and 
the British Ambassador at Washington. The award 
amounts to $294,181.91, which with interest added, 
about 50 per cent, will amount to a little more than the 
sum which the Canadians proposed to accept in 1894, 
In 1894, Secretary Gresham, on behalf of the United 
States, offered a lump sum of $400,000. The Canadian 
government wanted $450,000. The amount was compro- 
mised at $425,000. This sum the United States House 
of Representatives declined to appropriate, on grounds 
well-known to everybody who has followed the subject. 
Commissioners were then appointed, according to the 
provisions of the Paris award, to examine the facts and 
determine the amount of damages which our government 
should pay. These Commissioners sat at Victoria, B.C., 
and took the evidence in the case. The arguments were 
heard by them some weeks ago at Halifax. The award 
which they have made is final. The House of Repre- 
sentatives will appropriate this sum, we have not the 
least doubt, without any quibbling. Then we shall 
expect the charges of dishonor against our country 
which have so frequently been made in England touching 
this matter, to cease forever. There has never been the 
least inclination towards dishonor in the matter on the 
part of anybody in our government or Congress. There 
have been delays, which we have regretted, but they 
have been unavoidable on account of the complexity of 
the case. The happy solution has at last been reached, 
and the event will be another of the rapidly increasing 
influences which are making war more and more im- 
possible between the two great nations of Anglo-Saxons. 
As to the amount of damages, the United States will have 
cause to rejoice that she has so little to pay. The total 
amount of claims put in by the sealers was nearly six 
times the amount which the Commissioners have awarded. 
Our case before them must have been a very good one. 
The announcement of the award is reported to be well 
received not only by the Dominion government but every- 
where by the Canadian people, except the sealers them- 
selves who expected a larger sum. It is certainly well 
received in this country. 


From time to time there has been talk, that in case the 
seal question could not be settled in any other way, our 
government should order the immediate killing of all the 
seals on the seal islands and the turning of the money 
into the treasury. This proposition has been seriously 
made by a number of prominent men, as the speediest way 
of settling a vexatious question which, with proper national 
dispositions, might have been disposed of half a dozen 
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yearsago. There is now a bill before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, introduced by Mr. Johnson of North Dakota, 
to make this disposition of the matter. President David 
S. Jordan, who has been the leading United States ex- 
pert in the seal negotiations, has come out in the strongest 
opposition to such a course. Here is what he says: 


‘* As the animals are never all present at one time on 
the islands, a remnant would be left, which in time would 
revive the herd, and, with it, the whole question. In the 
mean time, every objection which has been urged against 
pelagic sealing would be justly chargeable against such a 
slaughter. It would be necessary to lie in wait for the 
gravid females and kill them as they come ashore on land 
to give birth to their young or to provide them with 
nourishment. The young must be slaughtered wantonly 
or else left to starve. The proposition is an abominable 
one, without a single redeeming feature. 

‘¢ The fur seal is the noblest of all the animals of the 
sea. Though sadly reduced in numbers, a nucleus of the 
fur seal herd is still left. Under favorable conditions it 
can be restored. The Pribylof herd once yielded 100,000 
skins annually, worth $2,000,000 or more, and without 
injury to itself. This would represent a cash value of 
$25,000,000. If properly protected, it will again reach 
this value. 

‘* To slaughter the herd ourselves because its preserva- 
tion is beset with diplomatic difficulties in which the fault 
has not all been on one side, would be a confession of 
impotence unworthy of a civilized nation. It would 
transfer to the United States alone and for all time, the 
odium for the destruction of the fur seal herds.” 


We do not believe that Representative Johnson will 
have any respectable following in the House, in the present 
status of the negotiations, at least. 


A bill to prohibit pelagic sealing by citizens of the 
United States has been passed by both Houses of Con- 
gress. This measure has been taken in order to expedite 
the negotiations now going on between Canada and this 
country, with the view of preserving the seal herd in 
Behring Sea. We were asking Great Britain and other 
nations to suspend pelagic sealing and there was no law 
to prevent our own citizens doing as much of it as they 
liked. Hence the action of Congress to remove this 
ground of criticism. The bill passed, if it should receive 
the President’s approval, will have a wide-reaching effect 
on the whole seal industry. It provides in section 9 
as follows: 

‘* That the importation into the United States by any 
person whatsoever of fur-seal skins taken in the waters 
mentioned in this act, whether raw, dressed, dyed or 
manufactured, is hereby prohibited, and all such articles 
imported after this act shall take effect shall not be per- 
mitted to be exported, but shall be seized and destroyed 
by the proper officers of the United States.’’ 

The waters meant include the whole Pacific Ocean. As 
this country is the largest market in the world for sealskins, 
this entire prohibition of their importation will greatly 
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cripple the seal industry in Canada, Great Britain and 
elsewhere. 


The Japanese minister at Washington is said to have 
informed the State Department that his government has 
never had any thought of annexing Hawaii, and that it 
has no objection to the annexation of the islands by the 
United States. What the Japanese government intends 
to insist upon, he says, is that the Japanese in Hawaii and 
any other Japanese who choose to go there shall be 
accorded all the rights secured to them by the treaty 
between Japan and Hawaii. In case of annexation, the 
Japanese under this treaty would have the right to become 
citizens of the United States, a right which they do not 
now have under our laws. Are the friends of annexation 
willing to grant them this right, which the Japanese 
minister says his government would insist on in case of 
annexation? It is a senseless, un-American law which 
now prevents intelligent, well-behaved Japanese from be- 
coming citizens of this country. But would the advo- 
cates of annexation be willing by annexation to have this 
law erased from the statute books, and let the Japanese 
overrun” us as they are now overrunning ” Hawaii? 
After all, there are a good many funny Americans, and 
not a few kinds of Americanism. 


Hon. Daniel Agnew, ex-chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, in an article in the last number 
of the Forum, contends that the treaty for the annexation 
of Hawaii is unconstitutional. Here is his first reason : 


‘¢*There is no express power in the Constitution to 
acquire and incorporate a foreign territory and people 
into the Union. Precedents are cited to justify the an- 
nexation of Hawaii. Precedent does not amend the Con- 
stitution. Amendment requires a vote of two-thirds of 
Congress, and of three-fourths of the States. Consent 
of the Senate alone is not enough. Precedent belongs to 
the leges non scriptas ; it has no force except by usage and 
consent, and must be precisely in point. There is no 
precedent to justify the admission by treaty of Hawaii. 
The purchases of Louisiana, Florida and Alaska are cited ; 
but these are not in point. A purchase unauthorized by 
the Constitution can be justified only by an overruling 
necessity for the national safety. To warrant the exer- 
cise of a power not found in the Constitution, the neces- 
sity must be clear and imperative. Without this it is a 
violation of the oath of office. The life of the Constitu- 
tion is as sacred to the people as natural life is to the 
individual.” 

Judge Agnew then goes into a brief review of the 
purchases of Louisiana, Florida and Alaska, with the 
purpose of showing that the necessity in each case was 
reasonably clear, and that they furnish no precedent for 
the annexation of Hawaii. As to the case of Texas he 
Says: 


‘* Texas was admitted by Act of Congress, all the 
elements of legislation, including the Representatives of 
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the people, joining in the Act. Being an Act, in all the 
forms of the Constitution, it differs from a treaty, which 
originates in the will of one man, and has not the consent 
of the Representatives. Yet the Act was really uncon- 
stitutional, there being no power granted in the Constitu- 
tion to acquire foreign territory.” 

If we understand Judge Agnew’s position, it is that the 
only way in which foreign territory can be legally annexed 
or purchased is by a two-thirds vote of Congress and a 
direct vote of the States. 

‘¢ Every well-read lawyer knows that the Constitution 
of the United States is an instrument of expressiy granted 
powers ; and a power not found stated in it, or which can- 
not be justly implied from the expressly granted powers, 
is expressly reserved to the people or the States, and ex- 
pressly withheld from the United States by the Ninth and 
Tenth Amendments to the Constitution. The power to 
purchase or to annex foreign territory and a foreign peo- 
ple is not only not granted, but, being within the express 
exceptions of the Ninth and Tenth Amendments, cannot 
be implied. 

‘* The compact of States is more sacred than a partner- 
ship of individuals; yet it is common law and common 
justice that one partner can not introduce another without 
the consent of his fellows. . . Confirmation of the Senate 
is no substitute for the consent of the people.” 

Judge Agnew is certainly right in holding, as he ap- 
pears to hold, that a treaty of annexation does not come 
within the meaning of treaty as announced in the Consti- 
tution, this term, as there used, clearly meaning an ar- 
rangement between two sovereign and independent powers, 
and not an arrangement by which one of them is absorbed 
into the other. ‘‘It has no relaticn, not even the most 
distant, to the incorporation of a foreign territory and 
people into the Union.”’ 


Hon. James Bryce, author of ‘* The American Com- 
monwealth,” has a strong article in the December Forum 
on ** The Policy of Annexation for America.” We have 
not seen the case against annexation presented better by 
anyone else. Here is what he says about our need of 
only a small navy, if we keep clear of the annexation 
folly : 


** Now, of course, the United States can, if she likes, 
build and maintain a navy adequate for this purpose (to 
prevent the seizure of Hawaii, etc., by a hostile fleet, in 
ease of war). But is it worth her while todo so? Why 
should she spend the hundreds of millions of dollars that 
would be needed? Of ail the great powers of the world, 
she is the one least likely to be attacked; not only be- 
cause she has few occasions for quarrelling with other 
states, but also because no other state has anything to 
win by fighting her. There is not a power in the world 
which would not lose more than it could possibly gain by 
a war with America; so that the only circumstance that 
can be imagined as likely to induce a war is great exaspera- 
tion of feeling arising trom overbearing conduct, or inju- 
rivus language proceeding from one or other party to the 
dispute. The conclusion follows that, unless the United 
States desired to undertake some war of aggression — also 


an improbable hypothesis— she has no occasion for a 
navy equal in numbers and armament to the navies of 
the great European powers. In other words, a great 
navy would be to her a luxury, and a very costly luxury. 

. . . A few vessels, sufficient to protect the rights of 
American citizens in the territories of semi-civilized states, 
seem sufficient for any needs that are likely to arise ; seeing 
that the real strength of the country is to be found in its 
territorial invulnerability, and in the fact that no other 
country can bope to gain anything from strife with it. 
With these advantages, and with herimmense population 
and wealth, America is powerful enough to be able to 
dispense in the future, as she has successfully dispensed 
in the past, with those armaments the maintenance of 
which presses with such terrible weight on England and 
France, on Germany and Italy.” 


The Haytian incident ended by the government submit- 
ting to all of Germany’s demands, in face of the display 
of force and the threat of bombardment of the defenceless 
works of Port-au-Prince, unless the demands were com- 
plied with within eight hours from the time of delivery of 
the ultimatum. The Haytian authorities did wisely to 
submit rather than attempt to resist by force, through 
which they could have accomplished nothing but their own 
destruction. But the more the whole matter becomes 
known, the more clear it is that there has not been in 
modern times a more disgusting example of the bullying 
of a small and weak power by a large, strong one. Hayti 
was willing to submit the whole matter to the arbitrament 
of reason and justice. But, no! She must go down on 
her knees to Germany, without ceremony, or have her 
brains blown out. The event was more disgraceful than 
the bullying of Chile a few years ago by our own govern- 
ment, because the nation humiliated was weaker and the 
offense much less. We are glad to see that Germany’s 
insolence, and especially the insulting words uttered about 
the character of the Haytians, has been all but universally 
condemned. We should feel that there was little hope 
for civilization, if such had not been the case. We sym- 
pathize with the great masses of the German people, loyal 
and noble lovers of liberty and fairness, who we have 
reason to believe have felt deeply the disgrace which has 
thus come to their nation. 


The Rev. C. A. Berry, D.D., of whose visit to this 
country in the interests of Anglo-American arbitration 
we spoke briefly in our last issue, has returned to Eng- 
land. While in this country he spoke a number of times 
in churches and elsewhere, and wherever he touched 
upon the subject of arbitration and peace between his 
country.and ours, it was always with great force and 
eloquence. He was most cordially received in all places 
where he stopped, and found, no doubt to his great 
pleasure and encouragement, that the Christian people 
of the United States are everywhere as strongly in favor 
of permanent arbitration between the two countries as 
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the Christian people of England are, and that they feel 
as deeply as can well be imagined the disgrace of the 
mutilation and defeat of the Olney-Pauncefote treaty in 
the Senate. Dr. Berry acted as chaplain to the House 
of Representatives at the opening of Congress on the 
7th of December and on the following day to the Senate. 
His prayer was described as being ‘‘ solemn and impress- 
ive.”” We give below the text of the letter from the 
Council of the English Free Church Federation which 
Dr. Berry brought with him, and which has been widely 
published in the religious press. 


To the Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America the National Council of the Evangelical 
Free Churches of England sends affectionate greet- 
ing. 

Dear BretHreN,—In March, 1896, we sent you a let- 
ter, inviting you to join us in the earnest and continual 
endeavor to induce the two peoples, among whom you 
and we have been set as witnesses for the gospel of our 
common Lord, to adopt the principle of Arbitration in 
all cases of difficulty which might arise between them. 
We have many assurances that our communication was 
frankly and sympathetically received. 

The Treaty of Arbitration, which the action of your 
Congress and our House of Commons led the executives 
of both nations to try to secure, has not yet been adopt- 
ed. We are not, however, discouraged; nor do we 
consider ourselves released from our pledge to you to 
labor for such a Treaty. 

We are convinced that the Christian feeling in both 
lands is with us. 

The Master, whom we serve with a common loyalty 
and devotion, and whose universal dominion we are 
together working for, is worshipped by us as the Prince 
of Peace; and it is as much our duty to strive for the 
establishment of His peaceful method as to seek to 
preach his salvation in all countries. 


The obstacles which statesmen find in formulating a 
Treaty of Arbitration will surely give way to the deter- 
mination of the two peoples to live in harmony; and the 
resolve of America and England to follow Christ in 
their national policy would be good tidings to all man- 
kind. 

We therefore renew our promise not to rest satisfied 
until the principle of Arbitration is made part of our 
national policy ; and we affectionately ask for your con- 
tinued co-operation in this Christian aim. 

Our brother the Rev. Charles Albert Berry, D.D., the 
first President of our Council, whose name is attached to 
our letter of last year, is about to visit the United States 
in obedience to invitations given to him by some of your 
churches and religious societies. 

This question of International Arbitration is so near 
his heart that, almost certainly, he will speak of it in 
your hearing. He has no instructions as to what he shall 
say ; but we have such confidence in his practical wisdom 
as well as in his ability to represent our feeling and 
judgment, that we ask you to receive him as a messenger 
of our goodwill, and a faithful exponent of our sentiment. 

Dr. Berry is sure to have a hearty welcome from you ; 
we commend him to you as a man who prizes your 
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national honor, and rejoices in all your prosperity, as he 
prizes and rejoices in our own. 
Signed on behalf of the Council, 
J. Monre Gipson, D.D., President. 
H. Price Hugues, M.A., Ex-President. 
ALEex. MackennaL, D.D., Secretary. 


Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
London, October 25th, 1897. 


At a recent meeting of the Manufacturers’ Club of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Charles H. Cramp, the ship-builder, 
treated his hearers to the following extraordinary bit of 
news in reference to English influence in this country : 

‘* English ideas and doctrines penetrate every walk of 
life and every branch of activity in the United States. 
At no time prior to the declaration of independence dur- 
ing the colonial period was our moral and intellectual 
subjection to Great Britain so complete as it is now. In 
my judgment this relation between England and our coun- 
try forms the greatest underlying cause of prevailing 
financial and industrial conditions here, and more particu- 
larly in the ship-building industry.” 

Mr. Cramp has certainly forgotten the Senatorial ‘* walk 
of life” and ‘* branch of activity’’ that ought to have 
been taken in to make his diagnosis complete. It would 
be an excellent service if Mr. Cramp would go on a lectur- 
ing tour through the cities and towns of England and 
present ‘‘ facts and figures” to prove that ‘* every walk 
of life and every branch of activity in the United States ” 
is so passionately fond of that country. It would do 
much to relieve our British cousins of an impression pre- 
vailing very generally among them that this country was 
never so anti-English as at the present time, not being 
willing to tie itself up with the mother country even by a 
perfectly innocent treaty of arbitration. The hallucina- 
tion which is afflicting Mr. Cramp would doubtless be 
entirely dispelled by a government order to build two or 
three iron-clads. To follow England’s naval policy would 
not be ‘‘ moral and intellectual subjection ” ! 


It now seems possible that battles may be fought 
under water before the fulfilment of Tennyson’s prophe- 
cy of ‘airy navies” dropping down their ‘ ghastly 
dew.’’ The other day, in the presence of one thousand 
people, the Argonaut, a submarine boat built in Balti- 
more, was submerged in twenty feet of water, remained 
at the bottom of the Patapsco river four hours and be- 
haved admirably, fulfilling all the expectations of the 
inventor. The trial took place near Fort McHenry, in 
the Patapsco river. 

‘* There were two descents. As the vessel lay at 
anchor she looked very much like a miniature monitor. 
Her decks were covered with water, only the hollow 
masts towering above, supplying air to those inside. 

After an exhibition of her going powers above water, 
the little craft took up a position a short distance from 
shore and in two minutes after coming to a standstill 
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went to the bottom in 20 feet of water and cruised 
around at the will of those inside. 

A dinner was served under water, and the guests 
experienced no difficulty while eating. 

The second party had the same experience as the first, 
and the test was pronounced by all in every way satis- 
factory. It was then explained that three systems could 
be used for submerged travelling. With the masts used 
at the trial, which are hollow, permitting air to come in 
on one side and go out on the other, the vessel can work 
forty feet under water. 

In deeper water hose is used, which answers the pur- 
poses of supplying air to the gasolene engine and also 
supplies the crew. In water 100 feet deep the storage 
battery is depended upon for power and light and the 
compressed air reservoir for the air supply. 

When the hollow masts are submerged and water pours 
in, an automatic valve stops the flow. The diver obtains 
his supply of air from a tube running around the top of 
the vessel, which contains compressed air. He experi- 
enced no trouble in the test to-day, either in going out or 
returning.” 

How wi’: they fortify a harbor against such a craft as 
this? Al. the old fortifications may have to be abandoned 
as useless, and new ones built under water! Now fora 
new appropriation! There is great danger lest we be 


found unprepared ! 


Dr. Washington Gladden, among other excellent 
things, gave utterance at the anniversary of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, Nov. 11, to the following : 

*¢*TIf men are brethren, and if the most unnatural and 
monstrous business they can possibly engage in is fight- 
ing one another (and this is certainly the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ), then I see no reason why this truth should 
not be asserted and insisted on as the only principle that 
can bear rule in the realm of labor and capital. I know 
of factories where it is really believed and acted on. I 
know employers to whom the truth that the men who 
work for them are their brother men, partners of their 
welfare and sharers of their prosperity, is just as palpable 
as gravitation, and just as thoroughly respected. Those 
are happy factories, you may guess—and prosperous, 
too, thank God! They ought to prosper. Is it really 
incredible that men should find more profit in helping 
one another than in cheating and fighting one another? 
To some, to many, I fear, it is incredible. With the New 
Testament in our hands for eighteen hundred years, we 
have not yet really learned to believe that friendship is 
better than strife; and we still go on assuming that the 
society in which each one is trying to get all he can away 
from everybody else, and to give as little as he can to 
everybody;else, is the only normal society; that if we 
should turn right about and give all we could to every- 
body, taking from others only that which they could 
freely give, we should speedily find ourselves in the high- 
way to ruin. Is it not curious that reasonable men 
should not be able to see that by such assumptions the 
social order is simply inverted as to its leading motive, 
and that it is high time for those men who have the pow- 
er to turn the world upside down to come hither also, 
that they may get it right side up. To all right reason it 
is so palpable, so utterly common-sensible, that it is 


cheaper and easier and safer and more profitable for 
those who are working together to be friends than to be 
foes, to be brothers than to be competitors—so perfectly 
obvious is all this that one sometimes feels 'ike going out 
with Wisdom ‘ into the top of the high places, beside the 
gates at the entry of the city, at the coming in of the 
doors,” and crying with her: ‘‘ O ye simple, understand 
prudence, and ye fools, be ye of understanding heart !” 


The following appeal to the peopleof the United States 
in behalf of the sufferers in Cuba has been issued by the 
State Department. 

‘* By direction of the President, the public is informed 
that, in deference to the earnest desire of the government 
to contribute by effective action toward the relief of the 
suffering people in the island of Cuba, arrangements 
have been perfected by which charitable contributions, 
in money or in kind, caa be sent to the island by the 
benevolently disposed people of the United States. 

‘* Money, provisions, clothing, medicines and the like 
articles of prime necessity can be forwarded to Gen. Fitz- 
Hugh Lee, the consul-general of the United States at - 
Havana, and all articles now dutiable by law, so con- 
signed, will be admitted into Cuba free of duty. The 
consul-general has been instructed to receive the same 
and to codperate with the local authorities and the chari- 
table boards for the distribution of such relief among the 
destitute and needy people of Cuba. 

‘¢ The President is confident that the people of the 
United States, who have on many occasions in the past 
responded most generously to the cry for bread from the 
people stricken by famine or sore calamity, and who have 
beheld no less generous action on the part of foreign com- 
munities when their own countrymen have suffered from 
fire and flood, will heed the appeal for aid that comes 
from the destitute at their own threshold, and, especially 
at this season of goodwill and rejoicing, give of their 
abundance to this humane end.’’ 


The following beautiful passages are found in the 
Sabbath Ritual of the Union Prayer Book used by the 
Jews: 

‘*Grant us peace, Thy most precious gift, O Thou 
eternal source of peace, and enable Israei to be a mes- 
senger of peace unto the peoples of the world. Bless 
our country, that it may ever be a stronghold of peace, 
and its advocate in the councils of nations. May con- 
tentment reign within its borders, health and happi- 
ness within its homes. Strengthen the bonds of friend- 
ship and fellowship between all the inhabitants of our 
land. Plant virtue in every soul, and may the love of 
thy name hallow every home and every heart. Praise 
be to Thee, Giver of peace. 

*** 0 may all, created in Thy image, recognize that 
they are brethren, so that they, one in spirit and one in 
fellowship, may be forever united before Thee. Then 
shall Thy Kingdom be established on earth, and the 
word of Thine ancient seer be fulfilled: The Eternal 
alone shall rule forever and aye.” 


Hon. Gardner G. Hubbard, who died on December 10th 
at his home in Washington, was one of the warmest 
friends of a permanent Anglo-American treaty of Arbi- 
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tration. He was chairman of the local committee which 
made arrangements for the National Arbitration Confer- 
ence held at Washington in April, 1896. Mr. Hubbard 
was one of the most active and intelligent of the pro- 
moters of the Bell telepbone, its success being largely due 
to his wisdom and energy. Alexander Graham Bell, 
whose name is always associated with the telephone, was 
his son-in-law. Mr. Hubbard’s early home was in Boston, 
but, removing twenty-five years ago ou account of the 
climate, he settled in Washington where he continued to 
reside until the time of his death. He was president of 
the board of trustees of the Covenant Presbyterian Church, 
with which he was connected from the time of its organi- 
zation. 


The 19th of December, Peace Sunday, was observed by 
the pastors of many churches, throughout the nation. 
We have no means of knowing how many. The peace 
department of the W. C. T. U., through its local super- 
intendents did much to secure the observance of the day 
in their several localities. All the ministers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were invited to devote some part of the 
day to the consideration of the subject of peace, and a 
number of them responded and preached strong, timely 
sermons. In addition to the attention given to the cause 
on this specia] day, the Christmas Sunday was also made 
the occasion, by many pastors, of treating the subject. 
Peace was also made the topic of special programs in a 
number of Sunday schools. 


On the wires, the cables and in the press the situation 
in the East has been very critical for the last two weeks. 
But information just as we go to press indicates that the 
situation has been much exaggerated. Minister Denby 
sends word from Pekin that the German occupation of 
Kiao Chau will end when the Chinese government com- 
plies with the demand: made upon it for the murder of 
the two German missionaries. The Russian occupation 
of the harbor at Port Arthur is understood to be merely 
for winter quarters, in accordance with a treaty between 
Russia and China. The massing of the British and 
Japanese fleets at Pe Chi Li is also said to mean nothing, 
these two nations having some years ago secured from 
China the right to keep their vessels in those waters. 
Finally, the last telegrams from Hong Kong and Tonquin 
deny the French occupation of the island of Hai Nan. 
We hope, for the honor of civilization, that these last re- 
ports may prove true. But, in spite of them, it seems 
certain that things in the Far East are in a very unsettled 
state and that the great powers, including Japan, are 
watching the situation and one another with a good deal 
of nervousness as well as ambition. We do not expect, 
however, either war or any immediate attempt to dismem- 
ber China. 
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Brevities. 


The definitive treaty of peace between ‘Turkey and 
Greece has been concluded and ratified by both King 
George and the Sultan. 


. . « A bill was passed by the House of Representatives 
on December 16th appropriating $175,000 for the relief 
of the people who are in the Yukon river country. 


. . - From the report of Consul-General Haywood at 
Honolulu to the State Department it seems that there are 
less than 25,000 Japanese in Hawaii, less than half of 
whom are employed on the sugar plantations. 


. - » The world’s production of gold in 1896, according 
to the forthcoming report of the director of the mint, 
was $203,000,000. The silver produced during the same 
period had a commercial value of $111,278,000, the 
coinage value of which was $213,463,700. 


... A joint resolution accepting the invitation of 
Norway to participate in an international fisheries expo- 
sition next year was passed by the Senate December 17th. 


. . - Mr. Underwood, president of the Alaska Central 
Railway, says that if Congress grants his road the right 
of way, he will have trains running from the nearest 
tide-water to Dawson City by the 15th of June. All the 
valuable mining land in the Klondyke region is said to 
be already taken up. 


. . - Concord, the journal of the (London) International 
Arbitration and Peace Association, is to begin the new 
year with several improvements. It will be increased to 
twelve pages, have a new heading, be printed in larger 
type, and have some new contributors added to its list. 
It has been a strong, well-edited journal in the past and 
we wish it great success in its efforts to increase its use- 
fulness. 


. . - Beginning with this month, a new _ bimonthly 
review is to be published at Milan, Italy, for the pro- 
motion of a better internationalism. Its title is to be 
La Vita Internazionale, and it will be edited by E. T. 
Moneta, one of the foreni»st advocates of peace in Italy, 
assisted by several distinguished writers among the 
friends of peace. 


. . - La Conference Interpalementaire, the organ of the 
Interparliamentary Peace Union, which has been edited 
by Dr. Gobat, secretary of the Interparliamentary 
Bureau, at Berne, is to be discontinued for lack of finan- 
cial sapport. It has been published for four years and 
has done excellent service. It is much to be regretted 
that it could not be kept alive. 


. . - The heirs of Mr. Alfsed Nobel, though worth mill- 
ions themselves, are contesting his will, being especially 
opposed to that portion of the legacy devoted to the 
cause of peace. 


. . - Rey. T. A. Leonard, pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Colne, Lancashire, England, has started a 
Boys’ Lifeguards’ Brigade in connection with his church. 
Its aim is *‘ to advance Christ’s Kingdom amongst boys, 
by teaching them to be obedient, reverent, to help others, 
to forgive injuries, to be unselfish, and at all times to live 
at peace with others.” 
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. . - The reciprocity negotiations with both Germany 
and France are at a standstill. There is little disposition 
to make material concessions on either side. The nego- 
tiations with Great Britain as to the British West Indies 
are proceeding slowly, but an agreement is not expected 
at an early date. 


. . - In a recent address in Boston, Hon. Charles S. 
Hamlin, former Assistant Secretary of State, stated that 
never before in the history of this government had any 
administration gone so far as the present one in its 
efforts to bring about a permanent settlement of all 
questions in difference between the United States and 
Canada in a manner just and right to all concerned, Presi- 
dent McKinley’s desire being to wipe out forever all 
serious differences which from time to time cause irrita- 
tion. 


. . - Bishop Willis of Honolulu passed last month 
through Boston on his way home. He stated that a 
large majority of the people of the islands are opposed 
to annexation. The electorate, as now constituted, is 
very much in its favor. The new oath of allegiance has 
made registration very restricted. Under the old régime 
there were about 14,000 voters. The new oath requires 
subscribers to abstain from all attempts to restore the 
monarchy. Only about 3,000 voters, he said, have taken 
the oath, about half of them office-holders. 


. . . The International Brotherhood League of Washing- 
ton, D. C. seeks to cultivate the spirit of brotherhood in 
all sorts and conditions of men. It is doing excellent 
work among the children in its Sunday afternoon meet- 
ings, where the fundamental ideas of kindness and 
brotherhood are taught. 


. . . Through the influence of Mr. Bellamy Storer, 
United States minister to Belgium, Americans resident 
in that country will not be required to serve in the civic 
guard, as they with other foreigners were required to do 
by the law of September last. By a treaty between the 
two countries, neither can call upon the citizens of the 
other for military service. The Belgian government 
holds that service in the civic guard is not military ser- 
vice. 


. . . Mr. Hannis Taylor, ex-minister to Spain, to whose 
remarkable article in the North American Review atten- 
tion was called in our last issue, has severely denounced 
the President’s message for its indifference to Cuba. 
He thinks Congress ought firmly and scornfully to reject 
such a policy of irresolution and non-action as that pro- 
posed in this ‘‘ heartless, selfish message.” He has no 
faith whatever in Spain’s pretenses of granting autonomy 
to the island. 


. . . An attempt was made on the 6th of December, by 
two soldiers of the imperial service, to assassinate the 
Sultan, at the Yildiz Kiosk, his palace. The attempt was 
frustrated by attendants. 


. . . The Haytian government has informed our State 
Department of its willingness to refer the claim of Ber- 
nard Campbell, an American citizen, to arbitration. 
The claim is for $100,000, and grew out of injuries 
which he received from being beaten by men who, he 
claims, were Haytian soldiers. It is understood that 


our government is ready to accept arbitration in the case. 


. . » The Dutch government was defeated on December 
15th in the Chamber of Deputies, which by a vote of 
forty-six to forty-one refused to authorize the building 
of new warships. Brave little Holland’! 


. » Peace has finally been signed in the Philippines. 
The insurgent chiefs handed their surrender to Gen. 
Rivera on December 15th, who accepted their submission 
in the name of the Spanish government. Hostilities 
were at once suspended, and the various groups at once 
gave themselves up with their arms, the chiefs stipulating 
only that they should have free pardon and money with 
which to emigrate. Both these conditions were granted. 


Hawaiian Annexation. 


HON. GEORGE 8S. BOUTWELL’S SPEECH 
BEFORE THE BOOT AND SHOF CLUB OF BOSTON, 
DECEMBER 22, 1897. 


As I was forewarned by the gentleman from whom I 
received your invitation to meet the members of the Bos- 
ton Boot and Shoe Club this evening, that the time for 
the discussion of the topic before us was limited to two 
hours, and that four persons were to participate in the 
debate, I have forecast the observations that I have had 
in mind that I might avoid the danger of trespassing 
upon the privileges of others who are to address you. 

Since the organization of the government there have 
been four opportunities for the annexation of territory 
within continental lines, and all of them have been 
accepted. In the same period of time there have been 
three tenders of insular possessions, two of them with- 
out direct consideration in money, and all of them have 
been declined. 

The first of these was the tender of the Sandwich 
Islands, made through our then Commissioner, Mr. 
Elisha H. Allen, in the year 1852. It was in the early 
months of Mr, Fillmore’s administration, when Mr. Web 
ster was Secretary of State. 

Mr. Allen had been my acquaintance and friend from 
the year 1847, when we were associated as members of 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives, and as 
members also of an important Special Committee. 

Upon his arrival in Boston he took lodgings at the 
Adams House where I was then living. Our meetings 
at the table and otherwise were frequent and it was 
then that I received from Mr. Allen the statement that 
he came with authority, carte blanche, from the king 
to tender the islands to the United States. There may 
have been terms and conditions, but none were mention- 
ed by Mr. Allen. At the same time he informed me 
that the offer had been declined by Mr. Webster. 

The treaty for the acquisition of the island of St. 
Thomas, that was negotiated by Mr. Seward in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s administration, was not ratified by the 
Senate. The cause of its failure, or the circumstances 
incident to its failure, have been the subject of contro- 
versy. The undertaking failed, and that controversy 
should not now be revived. 

In General Grant’s first term the country had an oppor- 
tunity to acquire so much of the island of San Domingo 
as is known by that name. ‘The terms of acquisition 
were favorable. The project was supported resolutely 
by,General Grant, when his influence in the country had 
not suffered any serious impairment. The offer was re- 
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jected by the Senate, and there were no indications of a 
controlling public opinion adverse to its action. 

Thus it appears that there have been three favorable 
opportunities for the acquisition of insular possessions, 
all of which have been declined. Two of them were 
within a day’s sail of our mainland coasts, while one of 
them, and that the one now urged upon the country, is 
more than two thousand miles from our nearest harbor 
on the Pacific Ocean. 

The question of the extension of slavery was involved 
in the projects for the annexation of Louisiana, Texas 
and California, and except for the existence of that ques- 
tion the acquisition of those vast territories would have 
received a general support in all parts of the country. 

The fourth was the acquisition of Alaska, a territory 
that in 1867 offered but tew attractions to the people of 
the United States. It is worthy of remark that the men 
of the revolutionary era contemplated a union with 
Canada. 

This résumé warrants the statement that the country 
has accepted continental territory as a wise public policy, 
now fully justified by experience, and that it has as uni- 
formly rejected insular possessions. 

And, further, this résumé warrants the statement that 
the burden of proof is upon those who demand a change 
in our public policy. 

The public policy of the country may not have been 
based upon distinct propositions resting in the public 
mind, but I formulate that policy in two propositions, 
namely : — First, continental acquisitions of contiguous 
territory tend to peace; second, the acquisition of insu- 
lar territories increases the chances of war and adds to 
the difficulties in the way of conducting war. 

If the first proposition is under question in the mind of 
anyone, much support may be found in our own experi- 
ence and in the recent experience of other countries. The 
force of the North was augmented immensely in our Civil 
War by the consideration that two contiguous nations 
would not remain at peace, except during brief intervals 
between long and lengthening periods of open or smothered 
hostilities. 

By unification the Provinces and States of Germany and 
Italy have been forced into peaceful relations with each 
other. 

And, if now it were possible for France, Italy, Spain 
and Portugal to unite into one Confederated Republic 
they would not only command peace for themselves, but 
they might dictate peace for Europe. 

The possession by Great Britain of the Canadas has 
given rise to many, I may say to most, of the questions 
that have disturbed our relations with England during the 
last sixty years. I mention the Oregon dispute, the 
San Juan dispute, the Caroline affair, the Northeastern 
boundary controversy, the Fenian invasions, the fisheries 
and now the seal fishery in Behring Sea. 

If the United States and the Canadas were under one 
government the killing of seal upon the open sea would 
not be defended by anyone. 

It is to be admitted that small countries and minor com- 
munities are strengthened and protected by union with 
strong states. That, as a practical question, is their 
question and not our question. If the gain is theirs and 
the loss is ours there can be no ground of defence for a 
policy of annexation, unless it can be found in the indul- 
gence of the feeling called sympathy. Sympathy is akin 
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to one of the passions, and the guidance of the passions 
in public affairs ought never to be accepted. 

My second proposition is not within the limits of actual 
demonstration, but it can command some support argu- 
mentatively. 

Assume a war with England, would our position be 
strengthened or weakened by the possession of St. Thomas, 
San Domingo or Hayti, or by the possession of one or all 
of the islands of the Carribean Sea? 

Assume a war with England, or Russia, or Japan, or 
China, a possible, aggressive and warlike power in a future 
not far away, and would the possession of the eight tropi- 
cal islands in the mid-Pacific and extending over three 
degrees of latitude and six meridians of longitude, be a 
help ora peril? Would a coaling station or a harbor of 
resort at the mouthof the Pearl River, two thousand miles 
and more from our Pacific coasts give security, either in 
form or in fact, to California, Oregon, Washington, or to 
the dwellers on the shore and islands of Alaska? 

Does the example of England attract us? The august 
ceremonies which closed the sixtieth year of the reign of 
Queen Victoria, were clouded by the fact that those had 
been years of uninterrupted wars, — wars in which there 
had been hardships and dangers in unequal contests with 
inferior peoples; wars made necessary by the policy of 
England to preserve unbroken and to strengthen, if possi- 
ble, the chain of empire that England has carried around 
the globe. For England this may have been a wise policy. 
An attempt at its imitation by us cannot bring either suc- 
cess or honor. England conquers that she may inhabit 
and trade. A small island ina northern sea with a hardy 
and adventurous population must gain new lands as a 
refuge and home for its accumulating masses. Thus it 
seeks and secures protection for its home industries by 
first subduing and then clothing the millions of Asia and 
the half-clad tribes of Africa. 

Thus and by such processes was the foundation laid for 
the great eulogium which Mr. Webster pronounced upon 
our ancestors in America and in England when he said of 
the Colonists, ‘* They raised their flag against a power to 
which, for purposes of foreign conquest and subjugation, 
Rome in the height of her glory is not to be compared ; a 
power that has dotted over the surface of the whole globe 
with its possessions and military posts whose morning 
drum beat, following the sun and keeping company with 
the hours, circles the earth with one continuous and un- 
broken strain of the martial airs of England.”’ 

But the example of England is not for us. The field 
for conquest, for appropriation is about all occupied. Our 
theory is a theory of self government. Such has been our 
practice. Next we demand equality of citizenship in the 
States and equality of States in the Union. All this is 
inconsistent with the acquisition of distant and incon- 
gruous populations. And nowhere can there be found a 
more incongruous population than the present population 
of the Hawaiian Islands. 

The future of the United States cannot be predicted, but 
of unoccupied territory we have a vast domain. Its vast- 
ness may be set forth in one statement: If the population 
of all the States and Territories of the Union could be 
transported to the State of Texas the number of inhabi- 
tants to the square mile would not exceed the number now 
resident in the Statesof Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 

By the treaty of 1875 and the amendment of 1887, we 
have as full control of the trade of the Hawaiian Islands 
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as we should have were those Islands made a part of the 
United States. Our manufactures, from iron bridges to 
friction matches, are entered without duty, and ia return 
the sugar, rice, coffee and other products of the Islands 
are admitted free of duty at all our custom houses. 

By the treaty of 1887 we acquired Pearl River Harbor, 
the most valuable harbor of the Islands. 

The treaty of 1875 contains a stipulation that as long 
as the treaty shall remain in force the authorities of the 
Islands will not ‘‘ dispose of or create any lien upon any 
port, harbor, or other territory, . . . or grant any special 
privilege or right of use therein, to any other power, state 
or government. nor make any treaty by which any other 
nation shall obtain the same privileges, relative to the 
admission of any articles free of duty.” 

These agreements and stipulations are all very well, 
says the advocate of annexation, but the treaty may be 
abrogated whenever we decline the treaty of annexation. 
What are the probabilities? In 1875 when the Islands 
were free to deal with England or with any other nation, 
when the United States had no foothold, we dictated the 
terms of the treaty. 

Again in 1887, under the lead of Senator Edmunds, and 
when there was a heavy adverse public sentiment in the 
United States, and the treaty was in peril from our action, 
the Hawaiian authorities conceded the possession of Pearl 
River Harbor. For what reason have all these conces- 
sions been made? For fifty years the fortunes of the 
Islands have been in our hands, and the day of their free- 
dom from our control is far away. 

All the benefits that can come from annexation are 
now enjoyed by us, and they will continue to be enjoyed 
by us and by our successors through many generations, 
while we now are, and they hereafter are to be relieved of 
all responsibility for the government of the Islands. More- 
over, the Islands can rest securely in mid ocean, freed 
from the anxieties and apprehensions of war, as Belgium 
and Switzerland are secure, though surrounded by rival 
and hostile States. 

Whence this security for our supremacy in the Islands? 
It is to be found in two facts. First, in the situation 
of the Islands with reference to other countries. When 
we had acquired California and had connected it by rail- 
roads with the older States of the Union, the United 
States became the convenient, indeed the only valuable 
market for the products of the Islands. Distant as we 
are from the Islands, we are their only neighbors. 
Japan is 3400 miles from Honolulu. Hong Kong is 5000 
miles away. The countries of Central and South Ameri- 
ca can only be reached by ocean voyages of three, four, 
five and six thousand miles. 

My second reason is equally conclusive. Those dis- 
tant countries are of no considerable value as markets 
for the products of the Islands. 

In 1896 the total of exports was $15,515,230, and of 
this the sum of $55,132 found a market in other coun- 
tries. In the same year the imports amounted to 
$7,164,562. Of this sum the imports from the United 
States amounted to $5,235,729. The exports of sugar 
to the United States in the year 1896 amounted to 
$14,932,173. 

What would be the consequences of the abrogation of 
the treaty? What the consequences of the annexation 
of the Islands by Japan or by England? The loss of the 
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the United States of forty per cent or more on the sugar 
product of the Islands would inevitably follow. What 
next? The depreciation of the sugar plantations at the 
rate of twenty-five per cent or more, and the ruin of the 
owners. And who are the owners? The owners of the 
plantations are the two thousand and seven hundred 
voters in a population of 109,000, and those whom they 
represent. The owners are the meagre minority now in 
authority and who constitute the government of Hawaii. 
They cannot consent to annexation by any other country. 
They cannot afford to abrogate the treaty. From 1882 
to 1887, when propositions for the abrogation of the 
treaty were pending in our Congress, the business of the 
Islands was interrupted, property was depressed, the 
sugar planters were threatened with bankruptcy and the 
representatives of the Hawaiians appeared before the 
Committees on Foreign Affairs, pleading for the preser- 
vation of the treaty. 

The pecuniary interests are much larger now than they 
then were, and by those interests any and every govern- 
ment that may be set up, by whatever name called and 
by whomsoever managed, will be controlled. The old 
monarchy had no affection for the United States, but its 
policy was subordinated to our policy, and such must be 
the condition of every successor, whether an oligarchy, 
a monarchy, or a republic. 

From these general remarks I turn to the consideration 
of the circumstances under which we are invited to accept 
the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands. We are not so 
far removed in time from the events that occurred in 
Hawaii in the early months of the year 1893, that we 
may disregard the political character and moral quality 
of the proceedings, called a revolution, when we are in- 
vited to accept the territory that was then and thus 
wrested from its ancient proprietors. 

There is nothing sacred in a monarchy, indeed there is 
nothing sacred in any government, whatever its form or 
name. The right of a government to exist comes from 
the will of the people freely expressed. This test is 
fatal to the claim of those who now rule in Hawaii. 

There are forty thousand Hawaiians in the Islands and 
of those thirty-one thousand are of unmixed blood. It is 
claimed that under the old Régime there were ten thousand 
voters. They owed allegiance to the old government. 
There may have been others who were subjects. These 
as a body have never been consulted. Assume, what I 
do assume, that the Queen had no rights except such as 
may have been derived from the people, and that there 
was a continuing right in the people to supersede her in 
authority, and yet the fact remains that that power in the 
people has never been exercised. 

Mr. Secretary Foster, in the treaty which he prepared 
in the last days of President Harrison’s administration, 
admitted a right as then existing in the Queen and beyond 
her in the heir apparent to the throne. 

By that projet of a treaty the Queen was to be paid the 
sum of $20,000 annually during her life and the Princess 
was to receive in hand from the United States the sum of 
$150,000, provided, however, that those two women, re- 
spectively, should, ‘‘in good faith, submit to the authority 
of the government of the United States and the local 
government of the Islands.” 

Thus did that projet recognize the personal rights of the 
Queen and also the right of succession in the dynasty of 
which she was then the head. 
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There may be those who favor annexation, who will ex- 
cuse themselves in the thought that the government was 
only a monarchy, and that its overthrow, however accom- 
plished, was a praiseworthy act. 

Governments ought not to disregard their moral obliga- 
tions. 

This transaction is tainted with injustice. Injustice it 
may be to the deposed Queen, but assuredly it is tainted 
with injustice to the 40,000 Hawaiians who should be per- 
mitted to speak in regard to the government of their 
native land. And we who have maintained the doctrine 
of Home Rule, who have pleaded for Ireland, who have 
raised millions of men from slavery to citizenship, can we 
either defend this proceeding or accept the fruit thereof? 

Finally, what disposition is to be made of the present 
population? Of the native Hawaiians there are about 
40,000, of Japanese 24,000, of Chinese 21,000, of Portu- 
gese 15,000, of Americans 3,000, of British,Germans and 
French combined there are 4,000, of other nationalities a 
thousand. Thus the Islands contain a population of 
109,000. Are the Japanese and Chinese to be deported, 
the plantations to be abandoned and their owners to be 
consigned to ruin? 

The pending treaty prohibits the further immigration 
of Chinese, and those who are now resident in the Islands 
are excluded from the mainland of the United States. 
By annexation the country will have in view the alterna- 
tive of a vassal population within its jurisdiction, or the 
presence of a Mongolian State in the Union. 


A Dangerous Movement. 


It is strange how quickly the lessons of history are 
forgotten. A year ago or scarcely more, the hearts of 
the generous and humane throughout our country were 
burning with shame and indignation, as they were made 
to realize how the Christians under Turkish rule had suf- 
fered for our jealous and selfish foreign policy in times 
past. As has already been pointed out, that policy was 
the direct effect of the international distrust and jealousy 
which is inseparable from militarism, and which must 
continue while our great armaments last. 

We interfered in 1876 between Russia and Turkey in 
the matter of the Armenian provinces, because we were 
jealous of the Russian power, and feared its further ex- 
tension. ‘Twenty years later we discovered that we our- 
selves were the objects of jealousy and suspicion, and that 
our self-constituted protectorship of the Armenians was 
a futile thing, which we dared not exercise in the hour of 
their direst need. Nay, our government did not even 
venture to send them pecuniary help: and had not the 
people of England, with some in other lands also, come 
forward with private help to a very large extent, the 
survivors of the massacres would actually have been left 
to starve. 

These awful facts were used at the time, — we do not 
say without justice — as a political weapon. But this has 
probably tended to divert attention from the deeper lesson 
indicated above, the shameful and unchristian character 
of the militarism which feeds on suspicion and which de- 
stroys the possibility of concerted action for any great 
and noble ends. 

Certainly there is no present indication that this lesson 
has been taken to heart. So far from the feverish eager- 
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check, it has in England received a new impetus during 
the past few months; and we are now moving on with 
alarming speed. Last year, a large additional sum was 
voted for the navy; now the cry goes forth that the army 
must be strengthened. Such a demand was made by 
Lord Wolseley in the paradoxical speech at Glasgow, in 
which he described England as the most peace-loving 
nation in the world, but nearly always at war somewhere, 
in the interests of peace. Next came the speech of the 
under secretary for war, taking up the speech of Lord 
Wolseley, and dilating on the ‘‘ stupendous increase of 
territory” which the army is called to defend. A few 
days later a still more alarming utterance was made pub- 
lic, that of the Solicitor-General. It has been known for 
some time that the conscription is in favor with certain 
military authorities; but when an official person in high 
position lets fall such expressions as that ** it might be 
necessary to resort to the ballot, so that a certain pro- 
portion of citizens might be required to serve in the 
militia,” we feel ourselves in face of a danger which it is 
scarcely possible to exaggerate. 

As if this were not enough, speech has followed speech 
within the last few days, either advocating an increase in 
the army — which, as Mr. Broderick announces, is to be 
proposed by the government — or defending the aggres- 
sive policy which occasions the call for such increase. 
This obvious connection must be carefully borne in mind, 
or we shall hardly realize the evil of identifying patriotism 
with the support of our petty wars of annexation, as has 
been done by Mr. Chamberlain at Glasgow, while at the 
same time, in the ears of our young people of both sexes, 
he poured ridicule on those who teach a world-wide human 
brotherhood. 

It does not seem to be fully realized what rapid strides 
have been made in the increase of armaments during the 
latter part of the present reign. Since 1845, the outlay 
on the army and navy has been trebled, while the popu- 
lation has increased by less than fifty per cent. Thus the 
taxation of Great Britain for military purposes has, 
roughly speaking, doubled in proportion to the number of 
inhabitants, in little over forty years. And we know 
perfectly well that every addition to our own naval or 
military strength is a challenge to other nations to add to 
theirs; and that there is therefore no limit to such in- 
crease under the present vicious system, but that of the 
power of endurance of overtaxed populations. The com- 
ments of moderate French writers on Trafalgar celebra- 
tions may serve to remind us of a fact with which we are 
but too familiar. We may note also the struggles of 
China and Japan to take their place in the community of 
nations by becoming naval or military powers. 

The perpetual increase of armies, out of proportion to 
the growth of population, naturally occasions two alter- 
native evils, the gravity of which can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated,—either the militarizing of whole nations, as 
on the continent, or, as with ourselves, the entrapping of 
the young and thoughtless into a career which under the 
conditions of a standing army means moral ruin to a large 
proportion of them. The very large number of boys under 
twenty serving in our own ranks, in India as well as else- 
where, is a fact equally sorrowful and disgraceful. Many, 
indeed, are even under seventeen. ‘To what all this leads 
we know only too well. 

Yet we can not regard the Continental system with any 
more complacency, when we consider the rapidity with 
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which free nations have been transformed into subjects of 
a despotism, through an all-devouring militarism which 
at first presented itself under the attractive aspect of 
patriotism. We feel it to be a healthy sign that the 
people of England should regard compulsory military ser- 
vice with the utmost repugnance, as fatal to liberty. But 
let us observe that this position may be undermined. It 
is scarcely recognized to how large an extent young peo- 
ple, including even mere babies in their infant classes, are 
receiving military training ; and it is even less recognized 
how surely such a training will foster a warlike spirit. It 
is no imaginary danger that the coming generation as a 
whole may be familiarized with the thought of taking 
human life and led to acquire a taste for military service. 
We can scarcely believe that the probability is overlooked 
by military men in high positions who patronize Boys’ 
Brigades and other similar organizations. Assuredly the 
peril is too serious for lovers of peace and of liberty to 
overlook ; least of all should it pass unnoticed by the fol- 
lowers of the Prince of Peace, those whom he has made 
free, and who are called to stand fast in his liberty, and 
not to be ‘‘ entangled again” with any ‘‘ yoke of bond- 
age.” 

And is there not a special duty laid on the ministers of 
the gospel, those who have to proclaim the absolute 
supremacy of Christ in the world for which he died, and 
to call men to place themselves under his ‘‘ sweet yoke 
where lasting freedoms be,” — the duty of making their 
voices heard, clearly and unmistakably, in opposition to a 
popular cry which would lure men away from him? Week 
by week it is their high privilege to dwell on the self- 
surrender of Christ, on his laying down of his glory, 
‘** taking part” with us in that ‘*‘ flesh and blood ” which 
involves so many sufferings and temptations, becoming 
subject even to death, — but in this position of weakness 
and danger living in absolute trust, refusing atl defense 
which meant loss and pain to others, meeting injuries and 
insults not only with dignified meekness but with a pa- 
tient and forgiving love which nothing could outweary, 
and finally enduring the cross, and even by that deepest 
darkness and humiliation winning a victory and a glory 
which no words can name, and a sovereignty which will 
one day be acknowledged throughout all the worlds. 
These things it is given them to teach, and then, turning 
to their brethren, to tell them as his messengers of their 
high calling to walk in his steps. Does this calling mean 
—can it ever mean — the cowardice of armaments and 
the brutality of slaughter? Rather, must it not mean an 
absolute protest against these things, at any needed cost? 
Surely the submitting to be celled by cheap nicknames, 
the loss of reputation or position, or the sacrifice of some 
of the strong but misleading impulses of nature, would 
not be too high a price to pay for the privilege of faith- 
fulness to Him whose true manliness was no less con- 
spicuous than his patience. 

At this very moment, there are followers of their Lord 
who are suffering worse things than obloquy for their 
faithfulness to him in this very matter. Here in England 
we can as yet speak out clearly and fully, without en- 
countering any personal risk. Will not the churches use 
this opportunity while it lasts, and stem the advancing 
tide of militarism before it grows resistless in its strength? 

We would not appear to overlook what has already been 
done in this direction. Far from this, we recognize with 
thankfulness the important service that has been rendered 


to the cause of arbitration by the warm advocacy of the 
churches here as in America, and by all they have done to 
promote a brotherly feeling between the English-speaking 
races. But there is still the utmost need for astrong and 
unanimous movement forwards. There are solemn warn- 
ings before our eyes, not only in the fatal progress of 
militarism on the Continent, but in the degeneration of 
our own national morality. We look to the ministers of 
Christ to arrest this downward march ; believing that they 
may yet save their country, if they will rise in the strength 
of his word within them, away from the splendors of an 
empire growing through bloodshed and broken faith, to 
the true glory of the Son of God. Now is the time; now, 
while we are preparing to celebrate his coming on this 
earth in weakness, yet in that weakness bearing with him 
the all-conquering might by which he triumphed over 
death. May God grant to his servants clear sight, and 
words of power; for truly in this matter we know not 
what a day may bring forth; and should a downward 
course be persisted in, the issue may be one of which we 
little dream. 

— W. C. Brarirawaite, Esq., in War or Brotherhood. 


Justice Field and the Supreme Court. 


There can be little doubt that the Supreme Court of the 
United States is one of the greatest, if not the greatest 
and noblest, of all our institutions. It is a great peace 
institution, the model, in some important respects, of the 
great international tribunal which is some day certain to 
be set up for all the nations of the world. We are sure 
our readers will all be delighted and profited by reading 
the letter which Justice Stephen J. Field recently sent to 
the other members of the Court when he retired from it 
after thirty-four years of service. It is needless to say, 
what the whole nation knows, that Justice Field has been 
one of the most diligent, able and conscientious jurists 
ever connected with the Supreme Court. Here is the 
text of the letter : 

Supreme Court OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wasuineton, D.C., Oct. 12, 1897. 


Dear Mr. Chief Justice and Brethren: Near the close 
of last term, feeling that the duties of my office had be- 
come too arduous for my strength, I transmitted my 
resignation to the President, to take effect on the first 
day of December next, and this he has accepted, with 
kindly expressions of regard, as will be seen from a copy 
of his letter, which is as follows: 


‘+ Executive Mansion, Wasuineton, D.C., Oct. 9, 1897. 
Hon. Stephen J. Field, Associate Justice of the Supreme 

Court of the United States, Washington, D.C.— 

My Dear Sir: In April last Chief Justice Fuller, accom- 
panied by Mr. Justice Brewer handed me your resigna- 
tion as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to take effect Dec. 1, 1897. In hereby 
accepting your resignation, I wish to express my deep 
regret that you feel compelled by advancing years to sever 
your active connection with the court of which you have 
so long been a distinguished member. 

‘‘ Entering upon your great office in May, 1863, you 
will, on the lst of next December, have served upon this 
bench for a period of thirty-four years and seven months, 
a term longer than that of any member of the court since 
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its creation and throughout a period of special importance 
in the history of the country, occupied with as grave pub- 
lie questions as have ever confronted that tribunal for 
decision. 

‘“*T congratulate you therefore most heartily upon a 
service of such exceptional duration, fidelity and dis- 
tinction. Nor can I overlook that you received your 
commission from Abraham Lincoln, and, graciously 
spared by a kind Providence, have survived all the mem- 
bers of the court of his appointment. 

‘*Upon your retirement, both the bench and the coun- 
try will sustain a great loss, but the high character and 
great ability of your work will live and long be remem- 
bered, not only by your colleagues, but by your grateful 
fellow countrymen. 

‘‘ With personal esteem and sincere best wishes for 
your contentment and happiness during the period of rest 
which you have so well earned, I am, dear sir, very truly 
yours, WILLIAM McKINLEY.” 


My judicial career covers many years of service. 
Having been elected a member of the Supreme Court of 
California, I assumed that office Oct. 13, 1857, holding it 
for five years, seven months and five days, the latter part 
of the time being Chief Justice. On the 10th of March, 
1863, I was commissioned by President Lincoln a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, taking the 
oath of office on the 20th day of the following May. 

When my resignation takes effect my period of service 
on this bench will have exceeded that of any of my pre- 
decessors, while my entire judicial life will have embraced 
more than forty years. I may be pardoned for saying 
that during all this period, long in comparison with the 
brevity of human life, though in the retrospect it has 
gone with the swiftness of a tale that is told, I have not 
shunned to declare in every case coming before me for 
decision the conclusions which my deliberate convictions 
compelled me to arrive at, by the conscientious exercise 
of such abilities and requirements as I possessed. 

It is a pleasant thing in my memory that my appoint- 
ment came from President Lincoln, of whose appointees 
I am the last survivor. Up to that time there had been 
no representative here of the Pacific coast. A new em- 
pire had risen in the West, whose laws were those of 
another country. The land titles were from Spanish and 
Mexican grants, both of which were often overlaid by the 
claims of the first settlers. To bring order out of this 
confusion, Congress passed an act providing for another 
seat on this bench, with the intention that it should be 
filled by some one familiar with these conflicting titles and 
with the mining laws of the coast, and as it so happened 
that I had framed the principal of these laws, and was, 
moreover, Chief Justice of California, it was the wish of 
the Senators and Representatives of that state, as well as 
those from Oregon, that I should succeed to the new 
position. At their request Mr. Lincoln sent my name to 
the Senate, and the nomination was unanimously con- 
firmed. This kindly welcome was extended in March, 
but I did not at once enter on the discharge of the duties 
of the office, for the reason that as Chief Justice of Cali- 
fornia I had heard arguments in many cases, in the dis- 
position of which, and especially in the preparation of 
opinions, it was fitting that I should participate before 
leaving that bench; and I fixed the 20th of May as the 
day on which to take, as I did, the oath, because it was 
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the eighty-second birthday of my father, who indulged a 


just pride at my accession to this exalted position. 


At the head of the court when I became one of its 
members, was the venerable Chief Justice Taney, and 
among the Associate Justices was Justice Waite, who had 
sat with Chief Justice Marshall, thus constituting a link 
between the past and the future ; and, as it were, binding 
into unity nearly an entire century of the life of this court. 

During my incumbency three Chief Justices and six- 
teen Associated Justices have passed away, leaving me 
precious remembrances of common labors and intimate 
and agreeable companionship. 

When I came kere the country was in the midst of war. 
Washington was one great camp, and now and then the 
boom of cannon could be heard from the other side of the 
Potomac. But we could not say “ inter arma silent leges.” 
This court met in regular session, never once failing in 
time or place, and its work went on as though there were 
no sound of battle. Indeed, the war itself simply added 
to the amount of 2 
litigation here as 
elsewhere. But the 
war ended in a 
couple of years, and 
then came the great 
period of  recon- 
struction and the 
last amendments to 
the Federal consti- 
tution. In the effort 
to re-establish the | 
Nation, to adjust all | 
things to the) 
changed political, | 
social, and eco- 
nomic conditions, | 
questions of far- | 
reaching import 
were developed — 
questions of per- 
sonal liberty, of | 
constitutional right, 
which, after oft-| 
times heated dis- | 
cussions before the | 
people and in the) 
halls of Congress, | 
came to us for deci- | ¢ 
sion. Ido not ex- ¢ 

‘ 
aggerate whenI say 
that no more difli- ¢ 
cult and momentous ‘ 
questions were ever ¢ 
presented to this or } TENSION I INDICATOR, | 
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ment of this court thereon. And now that 
those times of angry debate, deep feeling, and 
judicial decision have passed, it is pleasant to 
realize that the conclusions announced by this 
court have been accepted, not simply of ne- 
cessity as soprescribed by the fundamental 
law, but, in the main, asin themselves both 
correct_and wise. 
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WHEN THE ROSES BISo AND ROBINS SING 
GAND EVEN WHEN THE SLEIGH-BELLS 


As we all know, the period of the war was | 
followed by one continuous event to the pres- | |i 
ent time of marvellous material development. | | 
Wealth accumulated such as never before was | im 
dreamed of in this country. Gigantic enter- | 
prises were undertaken and carried through. | 
Inventions have multiplied the conveniences |’ 
of life, as well as the possibilities of achieve-|' 
ment. Indeed, the conditions of life have || 
essentially changed from those that pre- 
vailed prior to the war. Out of this changed | 
social and economical condition have sprung || 
not merely an immense multitude of cases, | 
but litigation of a character vitally affecting | |g 
the future prosperity and safety of this coun- |! 
try. To this court have come for final solu- || 
tion and decision many of these questions and | 
eases. By the blessings of Almighty God, | 
my health and life have been preserved, and I 
have been enabled to take part in the con- 
sideration of all these cases. Few appreciate | 
the magnitude of our labors. ‘The burden 
resting upon us for the last fifteen or twenty | 
years has been enormous. The volumes of | 
our reports show that I alone have written 620 | 
opinions. If to these were added fifty-seven 
opinions in the Cireuit court and 365 pre- | 
pared while I was on the Supreme court of| 
California, it will be seen that I have voiced 
the decision in 1,042 cases. 

If it may be said that all of our decisions 
have not met with the universal approval of the | } 
American people, yet it is to the great glory of | — 2 
that people that always and everywhere has been yielded a 
willing obedience to them. The fact is eloquent of the stabil- 
ity of popular institutions, and demonstrates that the people 
of these United States are capable of self-government. 

As I look back over the more than a third of a century 
that I have sat on this bench, [am more and more im- 
pressed with the immeasurable importance of this court. 
Now and then we hear it spoken of as an aristocratic 
feature of a republican government. But it is the most 
democratic of all. Senators represent their states and 
Representatives their constituents, but this court stands 
for the whole country, and as such it is truly ‘‘of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.’’ It has indeed 
no power to legislate. It cannot appropriate a dollar of 
money. It carries neither the purse nor the sword. But 
it possesses the power of declaring the law, and in that is 
found the safeguard which keeps the whole mighty fabric 
of government from rushing to destruction. This nega- 
tive power, the power of resistance, is the only safety of 
a popular government, and it is an additional assurance 
when the power is in such hands as yours. 

With this I give place to my successor, but I can never 
cease to linger on the memories of the past. Among the 


compensations for all the hard work that a seat on this 
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bench imposes have been the intimacies and friendships 
that have been formed between its members. Though we 
have often differed in our opinions, it has always been an 
honest difference, which did not affect our mutual regard 
and respect. These many years have indeed been years 
of labor and of toil, but they have brought their own re- 
wards ; and we can all join in thanksgiving to the Author 
of our being that we have been permitted to spend so 
much of our lives in the service of our country. 

With profound respect and regard, I am, my dear 
brethren, very sincerely and always yours, 
STEPHEN J. FIELD. 


Autonomy goes into effect in Cuba on January 1. The 
plan as published indicates that Spain has kept all real 
power in herownhands. The insurgents positively refuse 
to accept autonomy. General Gomez has issued instruc- 
tions that all Spanish envoys coming to the insurgents to 
try to induce them to accept autonomy shall be court- 
martialed and shot. It was under these instructions that 
General Ruiz was ordered court-martialed by General 
Aranguren. It seems that all hopes for immediate peace 
are gone. The devastating struggle will go on till one 
side or the other is exhausted. 
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THE New 1893--18907 EDITION OF 


Johnson's Universal CyclOpaedia. 


I. It is the only Cyclopedia in this country that has been 
thoroughly and comprehensively revised in every department 
since 1876, thus affording the latest information on every topic. 

II. Itis the only Cyclopedia made by a thoroughly organized 
body of scholars, whe are recognized authorities, signing their 
own contributions. It is consequently the highest in scholarly 


authority and excellence. 
II In scope it excels all other Cyclopedias. No similar 
publication equals it in the number of its articles or the freshness 


and compactness of its subject-matter. 
IV. ‘The order and method of treatment make its informa- 


tion more readily accessible than any other similar work of 


reference. 
V. It is the only modern Cyclopedia in English that has 


been thoroughly and intelligently edited —a fact which accounts 
for its completeness, as well as for its uniformity and correctness 
of style. 
VI. 
‘*No Equal, No Superior.”’ 


used the work. 
VII. Its Editorial Staff and List of Contributors include the 


names of the leading Scholars, Scientists, Theologians and Edu- 
cators in the United States to-day, and all of them were selected 
because of their superior qualifications. 

VIII. This is the only General Cyclopedia giving the deriva- 
tion, meaning, and the pronunciation of Foreign Names, thus 
combining the essential features of a Lexicon with the valuable 
characteristics of a CYCLOP2DIA OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 

The School Board in Boston after a deliberate-consideration of 
several Cyclopzedias, on May 14, 1895, passed the following reso- 
lution: ‘* Ordered, That hereafter only the new edition of John- 
son’s Cyclopedia be furnished to the schools,” 

Do not be deluded by so called dictionary-cyclopedias. The 
two cannot be combined in one work. Buy the Johnson and you 


will not regret it. Send for specimen pages. 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
W. H. COOK, Manager. 156A Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


‘PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 


The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

The Universal Peace Union, Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Alfred H. Love, President. 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Frank P. Smith, Secretary. 

National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. 'T. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind. 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 

The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, S. C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 

The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, IIl., 
Edward Coale, Holder, Ill., President, Allen J. Fliteraft, Cor.-Sec- 
retary. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 
wick, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Mystic, Conn., Christine V. 
Whipple, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providerce, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary. 

Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., William F. Wickersham, Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 

Arbitration Council, 1224 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Geo. 
May Powell, President. 

The Women’s International Peace League of America, Mar 


Scholars and professional men alike declare that it has 
This is the verdict of all who have 


Frost Evans, President, East Providence, R. I., Christine 
Whipple, Secretary, Mystic, Conn. 
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PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE. 
GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. By 


Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By the Baroness von 
Suttner. Authorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 60 cts. 


SOUTHERN HEROES ; or rue Frienps 1x War Time. 
An account of the sufferings and loyalty of the 
Friends in the South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. Third Edition. $1.50, 
postpaid. 5 copies to one address $5.00. 


THE WAMPUM BELT; a Story of William Penn’s 
‘‘Great Treaty” with the Indians. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. An admirable book for boys and girls. 
Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


PAX MUNDI. A concise account of the Modern Peace 
Movement. By T. K. Arnoldson, of the Swedish 
Parliament. Translated by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm Carlsen. Translated by 
P. H. Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 45 cts. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Irs Past, Pres- 
ENT AND Future. In French. By Michel Revon. 
Crowned by the Institute of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 
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